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FROM MISS OWENSON’S SKETCHES OF IRELAND. 

The affectionate regard which the Irish peasant 
feels for the memory of those dear to him in life, is 
indeed romantic, and almost incredible. ‘‘ Here,” 
said Mr. * * * *, pointing toa tomb-stone, “here is 
a curious instance of the love of posthumous ho- 
nors prevailing among the lower orders of this coun- 
try. The person whose death, &c. kc. this grave- 
stone is to relate, superintended the carriage of it 





here to-day himself, and actually chose the spot | 


where he wished to be interred. 


He was a poor | 


farmer in delicate health ; and probably purchased | 
round the holy well, which seemed to have been 


the means of perpetuating his memory after death, 
by the denial of many comforts requisite to the pro- 
longation of life.” 

This circumstance brought mutually to our re- 


membrance manyvanecdotes illustrative of the pre- | 


dominant passion of the lower Irish, to hold an en- 
deared immortality in the hearts of their surviving 
friends, In the poems of Ossian many allusions are 
made to this so ignoble propensity ; and the bard 
who anxiously exclaims, “ Oh! lay me near my fa- 


vorite bills, ye that see the light,” &c. &c. seems | 


to have been animated by the same desire as the 
peasant of the present day, who watches with anx- 
iety the progress of his tomb, and marks the spot 
which is to receive his ashes. 

Not many months back, a laboring man was tried 
iD an assize-town.in this province, and condemned 
to die ; but betraying a hardened insensibility to his 
fate, even while sentence was passing upon him, 
the judge endeavored to awaken some ‘* compunc- 
tious visitings of conscience” in his unrepenting 
breast, by declaring that he should suffer in furty- 
eight hours. ‘ Forty-eight hours !” reiterated the 
condemned, with a smile of contempt, ‘in forty- 
cight minutes if you will, so that my body is but gi- 
ven to my people. 

A passion for enjoying a two-fold existence, inde- 
pendent of actual being; of tracing back genealo- 
gical honors, and anticipating a perpetual life in 
the hearts of those they leave behind ; is a passion 
incidental to the native Irish character of every 





partial view of a holy well caught as we descended 
the brow of the hill, and tempted us to a little pil- 
grimage aside, for it lay almost in our way to L*** 
house. We directed our steps therefore to a glen, 
through which a stream meandered its irregular way, 
over a rude bed of rock, which produced an inces- 
A little cir- 
cular spot sacred to religious gloom, and shaded with 


sant murmur in its impeded course. 


sycamores and elms, terminated the glen; its en- 


trance was constructed ofa rude arch, and the flag 
which formed the threshold was thrown over the 
stream which had doubtless been the rubicon of faith 
Ip 


to many an all-believing soul. +S centre of this 


consecrated spot stood a rour * » which received 
itstributary watersfromthex ving sacred spring ; 
which was simply covered \..th a broad flat stone, 
raised over it longitudinally. A path was traced 
“ worn by holy knees,” and a small bowl suspend 
ed over it by a chain, many a holy lip had doubtless 
pressed, and haply fancied that it quaffed salvation 
with a draught. At some little distance from the 
bath and well stood a simple altar, enriched with 
stones, and shaded by a spreading vak, from whose 
trunk was hung a wooden crucifix, and on whose 
branches were thrown the votive offerings of those 
whose ‘faith had made them whole,” while the 
names of the pious convalescents were carved on its 


bark. 





THE MIRROR. 


THE UNPOLISHED GEOMETRICIAN 





| 
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| 





The following picture of the embarrassments of | 


| persons unaccustomed to social intercourse with 


| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
| 


rank; and thotigh im the world’s language it may | 


be deemed a romantic passion, yet romance, like 


heroism, is never the national frai¢ of a corrupt or | 


base people ; it may be found in the character of | 


an Aristides ; it may be traced in the conduct of a 
Scevola, but it will not be easily discovered in the 
slaves of modern Greece, or found in the natives of 
modern Rome. 

The last rays of the setting sun had withdrawn 
their gloW from the ruins of Drumard, and were 
succeeded by a clear twilight animated by the 
brightness of a rising moon. W- were on the point 
of returning to L*** house, which was little more 
than half a mile distant across a field-path, when a 





| deride the awkwardness of their-more erudite 


1} 


' the world, is happily introduced by Zimmerman, in 


is admirable work upon Solitude 

Culpable as studious characters in general are, 
by neglecting to cultivate that social address, and 
to observe that civility of manners, and urbane atten- 
tion, which an inteicourse not only with the world, 
but even with private society, so indispensably re- 
quires, certain it is, that men of fashion expect from 
them a more refined good breeding, and a nicer at 
tention to the forms of politeness, than all their en- 
deavors can produce. The fashionable world, in- 
deed, are blameable for their constant attempts to 
and 
abstracted companions. The severity with which 
they treat the defective manners of a scholastic visi- 
ter, isa violation of the first rules of true politeness, 


which consists entirely of a happy combination of 


good sense and good nature, both of which dictate 
a different conduct, and induce rather a friendly 
concealment than a triumphant exposure of such 
venial failings. The inexperienced scholastic is en- 
titled to indulgence, for he cannot be expected nice- 
ly to practice customs which he had no opportunity 
to learn. To the eye of polished life, his austerity, 
his reserve, his mistakes, his indecorums, may, per- 
haps,-appear ridiculous ; but to expose him to de- 
rision on this subject, is destructive to the general 





- ble were those imps of fash 


interests of society, inasmuch as it tends to repress 


and damp endeavors to please. How is it possible 


that men who devote the greater portion of their 


time to the solitary and abstracted pursuits of litera 


ture, can possess that promptitude of thought, that 
vivacity 


of expression, those easy manners, and that 


vary ng bumot which pre vail so agreeably in mixed 


society, and which can only be acc 


rld 


sh courtiers, to divert 


juired Vy a con 


stant intercourse with the we It was not only 


cruel, but unjust, in the Swe 


themselves with the confusion and embarrassments 


into which Miebom and Naude, twocelebrated wri 


ters on the Music and Dane of the ancient 


thrown, when the cele! 
me to sing and the oth 
the entertainment of the cour 

nin Fran 
posed the celebrated math an, Nicol 


derision of a large compat r the m sap] lheati 


smale at Paris, hav 


A fashionab! 
heard that Nicole, who had 


profound and highly approved 


of a word. £ 


then lately written a 


treatise ¢ 


trine of curves, was greatly celebrated in all the cim 
cles of science, and affecting to be thought the pa 


roness and intimate of all persons of distinruished 


merit, sent him such an invitation to one of her pat 


Thea 


been 


ties that he could not refuse to accent of 


stracted geometrician, W ho had never before 
present at an assembly of the kind, received the 
vilities of his fair hostess, and her illustrious friet 


nfusion which s 
Att 


with all the awkwardness and co 
a scene must naturally create r passing al 


comfortable g, in answering the observat 
of those who addressec him, in which he exper 
ed much greater difficulties than he we 


‘ 


found in solving t 


1 to take 


declarations to the lady of the 


he most intricate p1 iblem, hey 


sis leave, and pouring out a prof 


ot 


grateful sense he entertained of 


conferred on him, by her gene 


tinguishing attention, polite re 
nary civility, rose to the climax of his « 


by assuring her, that the lovely little 


, ; , 
er had made « ? PSsion u A never cot 


enterlai 


be erased from his br ‘, and immediately depart 


But a kind twe 1, who was accompanyvu him 


I 4 


home, whispered in his ear, as they were passing to 


the stairsythat he had paid the lady a very ill com 


pliment, by telling her that her eyes were little, for 


that little eyes were universally understood by the 


whole sex to be a great detect 


Nicole, mortifie 
to an extreme by the mistake he had thus innocent 
la ly 


turned ab 


ly made, and resolving to apologise to the 


whom he conceived he had offended, r 


ruptly to the company, and entreated her, wit! 


| great humility to pardon the error into which his 


confusion had betrayed him, of imputing any thing 
like litéleness to so high, so elegant, so distinguis! 
ed a character, declaring that he had never behehk! 
such fine large eyes, such fine large lips, such fing 
large hands, or so fine and large a person allogether 


in the whole course of his lift 
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FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM, 
THE BROKEN VOW. 
A Village Tule. 
‘* But, let the world say what it will, 
Though sorrows may awhile intrude, 
Fair wisdom’s voice is faithful still, 
Still, to be blest, is—to be good.” 





‘He will not come to-night,’ said Emma, as slic 
looked out of her chamber window on the still and 
depopulated streets, and saw the dark rain clouds 
gathering in the sky; he will not come to-night— 
it is past his hour—ah, he did not use to be so care- 
ful about the weather—but T will not indulge in 
disqitetude—-he las promised’—The word died up- 
on her lips; she reeollected the coldness—the tone 
of ambiguity, with which that promise had been re- 
peated, when Theodore last visited her, and in a 

onfused and embarrassed manner, though with 
much parade of his regret and disappointment, as- 

wed her that it would be impossible for him to 
conform to his engagement, and marry her at the 
time appointed. She remembered how her heart 
sunk within her at the moment, and the strange, 
mf sterious presentiment that crossed her mind.— 
‘rhat then, for the first time, she thought how bit- 
tera thing must be disappointed love—for the first 
time felt the force of the remark, which she had so 
often heard, 





** Men’s vows are brittle things.” 

Still, the natural buoyancy of her spirits forbade 
her to despond. ‘True, he had broken his first en- 
gagement, buthe had represented to her the impe- 
rious necessity of the measure, and she had acqui- 
esced in it. Trite, he had not fixed the more dis- 
tant period; he had left the final hour indefinite, 
but she had his promise ; she had his oath; she 
would not believe him unfaithful ; she could not 
believe him perjured. At last, after an absence of 
a week, which seemed to her a year, he visited the 
house again ; he once more mingled with the smil- 
ing family circle; he seemed the same he had al- 
ways been, and she was happy. But he retired be- 
fore the family : this cost her a night’s rest ; it was 
not his usual manner, and she wondered why, at 
this particular time, he should have so much more 
business than usual, Still, she endeavored to put 
the most favorable construction upon every thing ; 
she strove to acquit him in her heart. 

But love has eagle’s eyes, and, from their pierc- 
ing vigilance, duplicity must be coupled with most 
consummate art, if she would avoid detection. Em- 
ma was caressed by a large circle of acquaintance, 
and Theodore was also a favorite ; in parties they 
frequently came together, and there, when the spi- 
rits are up, and all reserve thrown off, the heart un- 
masks itself. There Theodore often forgot his cau- 
tion, and, not only abated his usual display of par- 
tiality for Emma, but lavished his fondness on ano- 
ther. The generous girl forgave him_until forgive- 
ness became a crime committed against her heart. 
She resolved to lead a more secluded life, and in 
prosecuting her resolve, she soon found arfiple evi- 
dence of what she most feared. His visits grew 
less and less frequent, until, at length, they were 
discountenanced altogether. 

Womanlike, in the deepest of her sorrows she 
retired, asit were, within herself, and secure in the 
contidence that not even her nearest relatives or 
triends knew any thing of her disappointment, she 
nursed her grief in secret, and put on a smile as 
sweet, if not as gay, before the world. But heroic- 
ally as she played this new and deceptive part, her 
feeli gradually, obtained the victory over her 

« She pined and pined away, day after day ;— 
paleness of departed health blanched her young 
k, and she roved in the stillness of the evening 
ig the tombs of her fathers in the church-yard, 
a thin shadow of the past. None knew her 
grief, but he who was its cause ; and he shuddered 
at the ruin he had made. 

Her friends perceived with concern the rapid de- 
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cay of her health, and as the family had some relative 
in Bermuda, they resolved to send her there. The 
vovage bad a salutary effect—the change of scenes 
and circumstances—new friends and acquaintan- 
ces, and the kindness she experienced in her new 
abode, dispelled much of the cherished gloom that 
pressed upon her heart, and added life to her almost 
The glow of health gradually re- 
turned, an I she shone in the matu ty of her be auty A 
a star of no common lustre in the fi 
of that delightful island. A year 

before the hand of one of the wealthiest merchants 
in the island was offered her. He was all that the 


imires—generous ! 





inanimate frame. 





pnable world 





had not elapsed, 





voung maiden’s heart a noble 
g me , : 


suited to her own. 


and virtuous—and 


of vear 





v 
accepted it, and became a h 
Having left Philade 


turning, she now wanrt« 





inpy W 





phia with the intention of re- 
d anxiously for t opport 
nity—but a variety of causes prevented it: year af 
ter year, a beautiful family of DOYS al 
around—her husband was deeply engas 









ness, and twelve 
before she was able to accon 


tensive and lucrative bus 





passed by c r 
re had never made an 


once heard of her former lover. — 


wishes, in all which time, s 





. < > 


inquiry about, or 





Now, Mr. Lefere retired from business, and pro- 
posed accompanying her, with their family, to Ame- 
rica I'hey reached Philadelphia in safety, and 





; ; a 
walked up Walnut-street te the old family mansion 
It remained unaltered ; her father and her mother, | 
the old servants, hér former friends, who remained 
all welcomed her to her ancient home. The shrubs 
she planted in the yard had grown up beautiful 
trees. Her name remained where she had engraved 
it, on the sash of her chamber, twelve years before, | 
and she sat down by it—called back the recollec- | 
tion of by-past times, and wept, yet these were | 
tears of mingled joy and sorrow. } 
Mr. Lefere took a fine establishment in Che 
street, and lived in splendid style. Emma used to 
ride out daily in an elegant carriage, with her in 








snut 


, 
family ; and as had long been her practice, she care- 
fully sought out such objects of d 
deemed it would be charitable to relieve. One day 
riding in the suburbs of the city, she saw a poor 
half clothed man, lying on the ground, and a tatt 

ed child crying bitterly by his side, to which he paid 
no attention. She directed the coachman to stop, 
and calling the man, inquired why he garded | 
the child, and whose it was ? ’ 


tress, as she 





‘It is my own, 


SAIC ; 
' oF 
he, ‘I came out, hoping to get a piace for it at yon- h 


der house, and could not ; it is almost starved, and 
I have not the means to procure food for myself o1 
it.’ She gave him a small sum and diregted him to 
call at her house the next day. He received it with 
tears and promised compliance. 

At the hour appointed, the poor man, with his 
helpless child, waited in the kitehen for the call of 
his benefactress. Mrs. Lefere sent for them into 
the breakfast room, as soon as the family bad dis- | 
persed, and desired to know by what means he had 
brought himself to poverty and want. The 
spoke out honestly. Intemperance, he said, was 
the great cause, but his troubles had driven him 
to that—‘ I once saw better days,’ said he, ‘1 wasa 
partner in a mercantile concern—I married—t was 
deceived—the mother of this poor child, after in- 
volving me in ruinous debts, left me with a libertine, 
whose addresses she had long received ; I drowned 
my sorrows, and sunk my character in habits of vice 
and intoxication. . I have twice been imprisoned 
for crime—I am destitute of friends and employ- 
ment.’ 

* And what is your name” asked Emma. 

* Theodore W , he replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation. The kind lady turned pale and trem- 
bled ; she gazed at him—she recognized in him the 
faithless Theodore. 

* At last, then,’ said she, affecting to be calm, 
* you have learned to keep your promises—you called 
atthe time appointed—tI will provide a place for 
yourself and child” | 

*‘Ah,’ said he, * you know me. When you ask- 
ed my name, I dared not tell you an untruth, but I 


man 











hoped it had been forever blotted from your me 
mory. I watched your fortunes—I rejoiced at your 
prosperity—I cursed my own folly, until 1 had ex- 
hausted all my powers. But broken vows come 
back to their author in the end, and mine has ruin 
ed me forever.’ 
Iie covered his She left 


face and wept. him, 

















and having consulted with Mr. Lefere, procured 
him a situation in an honest occupation, and placed 
{ child at school 

Phus was ther m verified, ‘all is for th e 
to the innocent and the virtuou and thus it is, 
that vice works out its own reward at last 

THE REPCSITORY. 
ee Shalt j ‘ 
And be dishearten’d with a day of grief, 
When the me hand that brought afflict 6 





Retains its pr 


Remove it? 


r, and can, with eq ual ¢ 
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THE FUNERAL—a FracMEnr. 
* * * * It wasan evening in the month of April 
rain descended from the sky, and a light 
blew over the field. The church of Arrow 

its spire glittering with the 


sun-beams half hid behind th 


a still 
wind t 


appeared at a distance: 
reflection of the 


“How beautiful,” said I, “is this picture! 
sometimes invite to 


sweetiy does n 





All was calm and tranquil; my 


osom felt the principle of good a&$erting the Deity 
and bestowing peace. I was wrapt in reflection 
till 1 was ed by the distant sounds of a sweet 





and | 


and plaintis ng. Iturn 


from the adjom 


about, behel 


ig close, a party of men bearing a 











? > 
corpse, and singing a grateful hymn tothe memory 
of their departed triend. ‘The mourners followed— 
a scatter few—their garments blown out and in 
dis rby the wind which had now raised. I ob 
serv ) pa s norachievements. They ap 
proac wee hief mourner was a young 
man: unaffected sorrow shed fast the tributary tears 
for a brotl loss it resignation and rel 
gion permitted no extray of grief. The next 
who tollowed was a beaut une woman, mea 

i t ot tc s Vv d ection { ad ast 
wore kk vel) a rel nd ned to wiv 
} itoan a ace ; shie inces 
" . it tea tly 1 4s mers 
OV mai 1 t An old r ple tol! 
lowed : the hearty ¢ ns of a well-spent life 


*, Dut not disease 
”’ thought I, followi 


, 














them to the church yal l. We were met by t c 
hi e, a tall thin man, in whose « wen- 
tieness and dignity were b] A A t 
while he ea 1 ¢ { i 
worth. The earth s thr ” 
of the party, accord to ancient cust ‘ wed 
the grave with fi \\ 1 that s { t 
had been present at this moment What i 
he h th t ad | s witl 
much sweets I is i full 
cont le nee and | f Hea 
ven! Linquired w was that deserved these 
funeral honors. It was the hi e Acasto. ‘] 
well, then!” said I: “for t art b in th 
mediation of a Saviour, who will have little else to dk 
than present the s ll of tues to the God of 
mercy, and place thee am the happiest of the 
happy ina world of bliss 

ren 


THE COTTAGI 


A SENTIMENTAL! 








* * * Sweet pliability of the affections, gat takes 
the barb from the dart of misfortune, and shapes tl 
mind to its allotment! I hay en master of 
palace, said Honorious, and now my only habitation 
is a cottage. Troops of liver 5 tl obeyed 
my nod, and my sheep alone ar dient to 
me. The splendid board is « anged for the 


fruits that the earth yields to my own labo 


and 
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r 
the rarest juice of the vintage is succeeded by the 
mple beverage of the fountain. 

But am I less happy in this nook, where my ill 
tune has placed me, than when I passed my 
.ughing youth in the gaudy bowers of prosperity’? 

iam not soothed by flattery, Iam not wounded 

ingratitude. Lf 1 feel not the conscious pride 
life, I dM not the object of calumni ating 


or life, 
and 1 am now too far removed into the shade 








scorn to pointits finger at me. ‘Tears I have 
e, a —there is the source of my consola 
ther sthe source ot my joys, an | the cure 

“ -y no longer rest on vain, idle, 

is objects § private friendship, or public 
They have now a more durable founda- 


! ston Heaven 
oh ok OM ae ee DA 
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This w ving been patronised to an ex 
entfar excee the most confident calculations 
the | blisher, it has, in ¢ quence, becoine 
essary to reprint the first numbers, in or ler to 
ett raj ly increasing patronage which every 
ay sf nh Complete files ma therefore, 

€ obtained in a few da 

oo 

Correspondents are requested, in addressing 
their effusions to us, to withhold their names, in 
order that we may act impartially, and keep our 


judgment unbiassed by any abstract considerations. 














As we wish our journal to be successful, by merit 
only, andgas it must be adjudged by a numerous 
t 1 of censors, we mist forego every object but 
that of rendering it worthy of their approbation. 
For this reason, we should prefer communications, 
logged by any disadvantageous circumstances, 
and unsupported by any adventitious aid. How- 
iNXious We Ma} to divest ourselves of pre- 
on the one hand, and of undue partiality on 
i y we are ap m of fallible mortality, 
and jess that our judgment as liable to be 
éd as that of our tf w men generally, Ex- 
nee, the best of na achers, has long since 
nst that is are more frequently 
wh ‘y emanate than 
vorth \ y, injustice is 
it cess of admiration or in 
of « ‘ | 

n invite th n of literary friends, 
" them that, if err in our judgment, 
t i » in l iage of the law, ‘on 

tl le of 1 cy.” 


+ ee 





rhe young ladies of the 
lemy 


Lexington Female Aca- 


have held a meeting dnd passed sundry reso- 


ut t; ) } , 
tu $ in favor of Gre ; and have 


ali Citar cipation 
likewise prepared an address toahe young Ladies 
of the West 


SHE PORTRAIT, 





FROM MANNERS AND CUSr‘t 5 OF 
By the Rev. J. Golds 

In sketchigg the manners of Parisian 
society, we Cannot omit that 
enjoys the preponderating sway. It was 
the Parisian women, who, the fatal 
epoch of the revelution, aud isos days 
of horror, proved that sensibility has its 
heroism: and that the affection 
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NATIONS. 


sex which 






of | 
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heart can embrace the nerves with an 
energy that mocks the calculations ol 
danger.—The Parisian women penetrat- 
ed into the depths of dungeons, flew to 
the abodes of despair, and were the min- 
istering angels that whispered hope and 
comfort to the prisoner. They have 


shewn that they knew how to sympathise 


in the sorrows of others, and, also, how 
to suffer and die. ‘he daughter or the 
wife, led in the bloom of beauty to the 





1 
| 
scaffold, with her parent or husband, 


seemed to forget that she had a sacrifice 
of her life to make, and was only occupi- 


it. It 
confessed, that the Parisian wo- 
nen, in those calamitous times, proved 


ed in sustaining 
must be 


his sinking spi 


d with energetic 


he 


themselves to be endowe 


nd feeling souls. characteristic 


of their 


res beauty is expression.— 
Besides the ease of her manners, a French 
woman bas commonly a look of cheerful 
ness and great vivacity. She appears 
willing to be acquainted with you, and 


seems to expect that you should address 
he 

For gaiety, accomplishments, grace, 
and modesty, the Parisian fair are inferi- 
or to none. ‘Their dress may by some 


be considered as an exception to this re- 
mark; but it is 
reported, im. a state approaching to nu- 
dity. The origin of the present dress is 
Grecian; and it is impossible to con- 
; 

ceive any thing better calculated to dis- 
play what Sterne calls, “the first order 
of fine forms.”’ 





THE PRECEPTOR. 
FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRKNOR 
A LESSON 
One day according to the rules of his 
office, the assistant librartan in the Bri- 
tish Museum attended through that 
grand magazine of curiosities, a party of 


ladies and gentlemen, all of whom, except 
one lady, were disposed to be highly 
and really would 
have been so if this capricious fair one 
had not dampened their gratification with 
such exclamations as these: “Oh! trum- 
pery! come along, I see nothing worth 
looking at.”’ This lady, being the hand- 
somest of the group, Mr. A. (who, altho’ 
an old bachelor, was a great admirer of 
beauty,) at first fixed upon her as a tem- 
porary favorite; but soon had reason to 
transfer his particular attentions® ano- 
ther less handsome but more amiable. 
On her continuing a similar strain of ex- 
clamations, attended with correspondent 
looks and demeanor, he turned towards 
her and said, “My sweet young lady, 
what pains you kindly take to prevent 
that fine face of yours from killing half 
the And then di- 


pleas- 


ed with what they saw: 


beaux in London! 
rected his conversation explanatory of 
the different objects before them to the 
rest of the party. 


tions of the } # So much influence, however, had she 





not, as has been falsely | 





15 


her companions, that, beaten as the 
round was to the worthy and instructive 
librari . caused him to finish it con 
sid ter than was pleasing to his 

ient to the ponderosity of 
While in the last room, just 
before he made his bow, addressing him 
self to her with that suavity of manne: 
t so peculiar to him, 


h w 
, “Why, what a cross 


over 


an, She 
erably so 
mind, 
his body. 


or conver 


whi as he su 


lingly said hittle 


puss you a’ ’ 
Here are ten thousand curious and val 
things, rht at 
nt 


from all parts of the world, and you t 


Nothing pleases you. 


ble brpu a vast exp 
Do 
hese airs that pretty face 
you a busband? Notil 
knows vou a half hour first. Als t 
,] 


up your nose at the whole of them. 
you think with 
will ever get 


an 


every day of my lifé, and especially w 
attending ladies through these roor 
I regret being an old bachelor, for I 


sO many charming good tempered N) 
men, that I reproach myself fornot ty 
ing to persuade one of them to bless m 
with her company. Beat 1 can’t fall in 
love with you, and I'll honestly tell you |} 
shall pity the man that does; for 1’m sure 
you'll plague him out of bis life.” 
During this singular valedictory speec! 
delivered with such pleasantry that even 
the reproved could not take offence at it, 
the gentleman who was of the,party look 
ed now at the speaker and then at the la- 
dy, with considerable emotion, but said 
nothing: While she called no small por 
tion of lightning into her eyes, and some 
transient flashes of it into her cheek 
and then with her friends (who affab! 


wished their candid Cicerone a good 
morning,) withdrew. 

Somewhat more than a year 
wards, on going the same round ; D 
our honest friend was part ularly ple s 
ed with one lady of the party; and at 
one being the prettiest, he contrived, 
cording to his wonted custom, to ] 
the most particular attention. Res t 


fully inquisitive respectit 


} every < 
h time allowed her 


w hic to notice, she g 
ed many questions; and most willi 
** He taught the lov ly fair one all he knew 


while, in the most engaging manner, s! 


drew the attention of ber fiiends to ma 
ny curiosities which they weuld other 
wise have passed by unobserved. In 


short, as good Bishop Rut dle says, s!} 

‘‘ being disposed to be pleased with every 
thing, every thing conspired to please 
her.’—Nor was less pleased her worthy 
and benevolent cuide; who, while be was 
contemplating the beauties of nature, was 
contemplating, not only the charms of 
her person, but also those of Wer mind, 


At length “ the wonder ended.” “He was 
about to make his best bow, when the 
fascinating fair one, with an nile, 
looking bim rather askew in the face.) 
asked him whether he remembgred he 


“ No, madam,” sai 
easily forget you.” 


i he, * bug Desh ll not 
Then Titkis » her 
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arm with that of a gentleman who was of 
the party, she asked, in the same engag- 
ing manner, whether he remembered him ? 
To which he replied, “He thought he 
did; but the gentleman looked better 
than when he saw him before.”’ ‘ Now, 
sir,” said she, * don’t you recollect once, 
in this room, giving a lady, who was 
pleased with nothing, and displeased 
with every thing, a smart lecture for her 
capriceand illtemper?” ‘ Yes, madam, 
Ido.” * Well, sir, ] am that lady; or I 
should rather say, I was, for you have 
been the means, in the hands of Divine 
Providence, of making me a totally dif- 
ferent person to what I then was; and I 
am now come tothank you forit. Your 
half-in-jest and half-in-earnest mode of 
reproof, caused me to know myself; and 
was of far more usé than all that had 
been done before in correcting a spoiled 
temper. After we had left you (con- 
tinued she) I began to reflect seriously 
upon the occurrence. Goodness!’ said 
I to myself, ‘if I appear thus unamiable 
to a stranger, how must I appear to my 
























































friends! especially to those destined to 
live constantly with me!’ You asked me, 
sir, if I expected ever to get a husband? 
I then had one—this gentleman who was 
present at your just reproof; and I dare 
say he will join with me in thanking you 
for giving it so frankly and successful- 
ly.” 

The husband then cordially repeated 
his acknowledgments to him; for having 
been instrumental in contributing so 
largely to their mutual felicity; “a feli- 
city,” said he, “ which (should any thing 
lead you, sir, into the neighborhood of—) 
you will gratify extremely, both myself 
and my wife, if you call and witness.” 
Then leaving his address, and he and his 
lady shaking Mr. A. by the hand, they de- 
parted. 

iE 

Dector Projeau.—A certain lady waited 
on this able physician in great trouble 
about her daughter. ‘ What ails her?” 
says the doctor. ‘“ Alas, doctor, I can- 
not tell; but she has lost her humor, her 
stomach ; her strength consumes every 
day, so as we fear she cannot live.”— 
“ Why do you not marry her?’’**Alas, doc- 
tor, that we would fain do, and have of- 
fered her as good a match as she could 
ever expect, but she will not hear of 

‘ marrying.” “Is there no other, do you 
4 think, that she would be content to mar- 

ry?” “ Ah, doctor, that is it that trou- 
bles us! for there is a young gentleman 
we doubt she loves, that her father and 

» I can never consent to.” “ Why, look 
you, madam,” replies the doctor grave- 
ly, (being among all his books in the clo- 
set) “ then the case is this—your daugh- 
‘ ter would marry one man, and you would 
have her marry another! in all my books 

I find no remedy for such a disease as 


this. 





POETRY. 








The rose end the lily rich fragrance impart, 
But ’tis thine to control the true joys of the heart. 








FOR THE GARLAND. 
Obsequious beaux, in summer’s bloom, 
While flowers yield a sweet perfume, 
Cull garlands for the fair: 
But now, when winter rules the year, 
You offer them more lasting cheer— 
A‘* Garland” very rare. 


For Nature’s flow’rets soon decay. 
And with their season pass away, 
Nor leave a trace behind: 
Far diff’rent this:—Its flow’rets breathe 
Perennial sweets, and gently wreathe 
A “Garland” for the mind. 
**Rerver,” Fes. 24, 1824. C. Jr. 
—+— 

The hand-that penned the following lines, is moul- 
dering with its kindred dust. The author was a 
lady, whoa few years since, with her husband and 
an interesting family, removed from New-York to 
Blakely, for her health, which was rapidly declin- 
ing. 
husband, who united witha fine and cultivated 
mind, the most amiable qualities, was suddenly 
summoned to another world. She survived about 





While she was apparently recovering, her | 


| 


two years, and after encotintering the rudest | 


shocks of adversity, and enduring the sharpest 
pangs of affliction, with adegree offortitude rarely 
equalled, composed this little piece, a few days 
before she sunk under her accumulated sorrows, 
to rise no more, until awakened by the last trum- 
pet.—[ New-York Commercial Advettiser. 
I said to Sorrow’s awful storm 
That beat against my breast, 
Rage on—thou may’st destroy this form, 
And lay it low, at rest, 
But still the spirit, that now brooks 
Thy tempest raging high, 
Undaunted on its fury looks 
With steadfast eye. 


I said to Penury’s meagre train, 
Come on, your threats I brave— 

My last poor life-drop you may drain, 
And crush me to the grave, 

Yet still the spirit, that endures, 
Shall mock your force the while, 

And meet each cold, cold grasp of yours, 
With bitter smile, 


I said to cold Neglect and Scorn, 
Pass on, I heed you not— 

Ye may pursue me till my form 
And being are forgot, 

Vet still the spirit which you see, 
Undaunted by your wiles, 

Draws from its own nobility 
Its high born smiles. 


I said to Friendship’s menaced brow, 
Strike deep, my heart shall bear— 


Thou can’st but add one bitter wo 

Po thox already there, 

Yet the spirit that sustains 
This last severe distress, 

Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 
And scorn redress. 


Isaid to Death’s uplifted dart, 
Aim sure, O, why delay’ 

Thou wilt not find a fearful heart— 
A weak, reluctant prey, 

For still the spirit, firm and free, 
Triumphant on the last dismay, 





woe in its own eternity, 
Shall smiling pass away. 


























«» FOR THE GARLAND. 
Great Potomac, lovely river, 
Scene of hope and scene of wo, 
Fare thes well! perhaps forever, 
From thy verdant banks I go. 
Sweet it is at fall of evening, , 
In thy chrystal stream to lave, : 
Smooth as hope—but how deceiving! 

*Neath it is a wat’ry grave. 


Once on life’s delusive ocean, 
Forth I launch’d my little bark ; 
Soon the waves were in commotion, 


Soon the storm grew loud.apd dark ; 
Rude adversity assail’d m 
Threat’ning clouds soon gather’d round ; 


Then my sweetest hopes all fail’d me, 
When my vessel ran aground. 


For succour then I stretch’d my arms— 
Friends and foes all gazing stood, 

Foes rejoic’d, and fear of harms 
Would not let friends bray Rood. 
Long I lash’d the boist’row s 
Till L reach’d a friendly rock, 

To its side, which billows braves, 
I clung amid the mighty shock. 


Oh, that death had then come e’er me~ 
Plung’d me in the foamy wave, 

Or to some lone island bore me, 

Fittest place for misery’s grave ; 

Then my ghost had wander’d n 
O’er the wide and desert wild, 
A spectre, haggard and unsightly, 
Shrieking—+* J am sorrow’s child!) U.C B.S 


riytle 
gatls 


SONG—seELectep 
Oh! had we met in brighter hours, 
Or had thy heart been free 
Bliss then had strew’d our path with flowers 
And I had liv’d for thee, 
But tell me not that it is shame, 
In fond, though hopeless thought, 
With memory so to blend thy name— 
It ne’er may be forgot. 


’Tis bitterness enough to feel 
Our hopes and wishes vain ; 
And in the aching heart conceal 
The dearly cherish’d pain ; 
But worse it is to think how blest, 
Our dreams of life might be, 
Then feel the pang which wrings the breast, 
Which never may be free! 





LOVE’S BILLET-DOUX. 
Love wrote a billet-—what do you think 
Was Love’s paper, pen and ink’ 
Not such things as mortals use ; 
Ink of sable, quill of goose, 
Pewter stand, and paper wove 
Out of rags, won’t do for love. 
He cut the heart of a dove in two, 
And mixed the drops with honey dew ; 
In an amber vase he placed it then, 
And went to seek for a lover’s pen. 
He pluck’d a ray from the setting sun, 
A plume of light, as the day is done. 
For Love is warm, though night invades, 
And Love is bright among the shades. 
He waited till the stars arose, 
Ere he his billet would compose ; 
He wrote on rose-leaves, newly blown, 
Because their fragrance is his own. 
A glass of cappillaire he quaffed, (: 
Then laughing wrote, and writing laughed, 
** We were for each other born, 
“ We are from each other torn: 
“* Where we should, then let us be, 
**T with you. and you with me.” 
Love copied then his billet-doux, 
One rr ii and one for you ; ( 
He sealed'them with his own dear kiss, 
And sent them by the mail of bliss ~Pzrcrvat. 
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